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For the Companion. 
NOT RELIABLE. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

‘“‘Lottie ? Lottie? Now where is that girl ?” 

‘Here, Elam, here I am,” was theanswer. It seemed 
provokingly quiet to the irritated first speaker. 

“Well, have you fixed that coat yet? Come, are you 
moonstruck? I must be off, you know.” 

Lottie looked the picture of surprise. “I declare, 
Elam,” she began, in a leisurely way, “I did mean to 
have it done; but in the morning, you know, I had my 
room to sweep and my practicing” — 

“See here ; a long-winded apology won’t help matters. 
If you couldn’t mend the coat, why didn’t you say so, 
and then I could have got some one else to do it.” 

“Why Lottie Ogden! isn’t that dress mended yet? I 
depended upon you; you know I did. Catch me leav- 
ing my own lessons to help you again, that’s all.” 

And Lottie’s sister Amanda clattered her books and 
slate into her satchel with a disturbed air and hurried 
off to her lessons. 

Lottie sat down and sighed, “O dear, what a fuss they 
do make! I wonder if they never happen to neglect 
things, or get in a hurry! And as things had gone 
wrong with Lottie generally upon that day, she really 
felt quite like a martyr. 

“Come, mother, all ready ?” cried Mr. Ogden, putting 
in a smiling face at the half open door—“why, what in 
the world”—and, voice failing, a blank stare of disap- 
pointment clouded his face. 

“Why, you see, Mr. Ogden, I really did mean to go; 
but there were so many last things to do. Elam could 
not ride to Petersham without his coat, and Amanda 
had no dress ready for school; and I could not refuse 
to do hers, she has been so faithful. She gave up the 
whole of last evening so cheerfully to help me.” 

“It seems to me,” slowly replied Mr. Ogden, “‘as if 
there must be some screw loose. You need exercise. 
It isa glorious day. You have talked of riding for a 
week. Come, get your bonnet.” 

“Not to-day,” sighed Mrs. Ogden. 

“Then, depend upon it, I’ll find out where that loose 
screw in your domestic machine is. If you cannot 
find a half day for a ride, the girls must drop some of 
the ologies and do housework.” 

“They do all they can.” Mr. Ogden shook his head 
incredulously, then went reluctantly away. 

Yes, there was a screw loose, anda nice jar it had 
made in the running of the domestic machinery. 

Pretty Lottie Ogden, as she started off for school in 
her neat delaine dress and trim French apron, looked 
comfortably unconscious of the fact that she was the 
one who had played that part. 

You remember what she said about happening to neg- 
lect things. Before she went about her morning duties, 
Lottie took up an interesting story book. “I'll read,” 
she thought, “just a moment ;” and tick, tick, counted 
the clock—thirty minutes. Footsteps approached. Up 
jumped Lottie, hiding the book under the table spread, 
and away went the broom. Such a cloud of dust as 
was raised in ten minutes! Of course, the dust once 
up in the air, it could do no better than settle quietly 
back again; but it was so long in settling that Lottie 
thought she would read meanwhile. This time she 
happened to read forty minutes longer. Then the 
clock struck. “O, dear,” cried Lottie, “I shan’t have 
time to mend Elam’s coat; I’m sure I haven’t read but 
a moment, and here it is school time!” 

About half an hour after Mrs. Ogden came in from 
the kitchen. The sitting-room looked as if the goddess 
of misrule had set np her throne there. The duster 
ornamented the sofa; the broom reclined in an attitude 
of reflection against the mirror; Lottie’s work-apron 
had spread itself in the centre of the room; her garden 
hat ornamented one of the dusty chairs. 

“O, what a room! Will Lottie ever learn to sweep 
clean!” fairly groaned Mrs. Ogden, as she went sadly 
about repairing her daughter’s errors. 

By the time Lottie returned from school her elastic 
temper had lost all trace of the rebuffs of the morning. 
She was in high spirits. 

“Mother,” she began, eagerly, “I promised to go over 
and see Augusta Boyce, this evening. Can I? I have 
learned all my lessons on purpose.” 

Mr. Ogden laid down his paper with the air of a man 
who did not mean to resume it. : 

“Girls,” he said, “I discovered this afternoon a loose 
screw in our domestic machine; can either of you tell 
me who is responsible for the trouble it has caused ? 
Your mother cannot go out once a week for a mouthful 
of fresh air if she tries.” 

“Pa!” exclaimed both daughters, with lifted hands. 

“Fact!” nodded Elam. 

‘Am I the loose screw, ma?” asked Amanda. 

“No, my dear, all your duties have been faithfully 
discharged.” 

“T feel infirm,” grimaced Elam. 

“You have been very industrious and faithfal, too,” 
answered his father, smiling. 

Lottie began to pour out a torrent of self-justifying 
explanations, but they had no effect upon her clear- 
Sighted father. “My dear,” said he, “if you meant to 
do so well, and Aappened to fail, you must have another 
chance. You can do just as much this evening as you 
ought to have done this morning.” 

















NOT RELIABLE. 


“I guess you have got that screw in a tight place! 


now,” was Elam’s laughing remark. | 

A marked improvement in Lottie’s share of the house- 
work was noticed for a week after. 

Saturday afternoon came. It had been eagerly an- | 
ticipated by Lottie, for she was going to ride out of | 
town for a visit to a young friend. | 

“O, Millie,” said she, in confidence, to her favorite 
friend pro tem, “I am to have my new dress done. | 
It’s a beauty; that is, I never had such a pretty one | 
before, and Abbie Louden is to have quite a party of 
girls. O, it is just the nicest place to visit!” 

“Look out that Miss Ludwig don’t disappoint you.” 

“Of course she won't. She promised to have my 
dress all done.” 

“A fig for her promises,” was the careless rejoinder. 

The afternoon came, but Mr. Ogden handed a very 
crestfallen young lady into the carriage. “Hi, hi, 
Lottie!” he exclaimed, “no new dress for this eventful 
day !” 

“No, sir; that Miss Ludwig promised it should surely 
be done.” 

“But she did not happen to keep her promise, eh ?” 

“Happen!” cried Lottie, in the loftiest of indignant 
tones; and then her head dropped, and a little nervous 
laugh followed. 

“Well, it requires philosophy to bear little disap- 
pvintments. I remember I once felt the keenest mor- 
tification because I was obliged to wear a pair of old 
boots to a party, because a shoemaker broke his prom- 
ise. I hope nothing could so upset me now. I dare 
say no person there thought of my boots, only my 
ridiculous vanity made me imagine them the object of 
general attention.” : 

Lottie gave her father a grateful look. “But, papa,” 
said she, “Miss Ludwig is always breaking her prom- 
ises; and 1 think it is wicked for her to make them 
only to break them. Don’t you ?” 

It may be difficult for a dressmaker to estimate all 
the chances which may prevent her from being in time. 
If persons are habitually unreliable they must have an 
unmethodical way of doing their work, and have usu- 
ally trained themselves into such a habit of promise- 
making and promise-breaking that they never think of 
the sins they are thus committing.” 

“But, father,” exclaimed Lottie, thinking only of 
Miss Ludwig, “I should feel dreadfully to have a repu- 
tation for being unreliable.” Then she stopped, col- 
ored high, and added, humbly, “Miss Ludwig may 
have done just as I did about Elam’s coat, and Aman- 
da’s dress, and—O dear, mother lost her ride, too.” 

“Exactly; and I feel quite hopeful about Miss Lot- 
tie, because she has now got to the only individual that 
she can improve much. It is hard, commonplace, dull 
business, this coming right up to time about distasteful 
duties; but it behooves us to remember that an habit- 
ual disregard of them trains up all the unlucky ‘ne’er 
do weels’ in society. Uniucky? As if aman could shift 
the responsibility of his own acts from himself to his 
luck. Turn over the leaves in the early history of any 
man or woman that has succeeded, and you will find 
they picked up chips, or kept all the dust and cobwebs 
out of sly corners conscientiously. Lottie, you cannot 
estimate the effect of one conscious neglect of duty 
upon your own character. I know thata great many 





pretty stories are written about sudden reformations; 


a character which has been forming for years is 
changed by one accident to something quite perfect; 
but this cannot be. When Miss Susan, for instance, is 
idle and unfaithful, leaving others to bear her burdens 
for day after day, she may half-poison her sick sister 
by giving the wrong medicine, or leave her baby broth- 
er to fall into harm when she should have watched 
him, and thus a terrible catastrophe happens. Well, I 
own she will be pretty thoroughly scared, and may live 
to reproach herself all her life for an action that, so far 
as she was concerned, had no more sin in it than half 
her daily actions; but she will not be frightened at 
once into a paragon of virtue. If she changes at all, it 
will be by the same slow, pains-taking process that all 
must go through.” 

“But, father, think how awful such a punishment 
would be!” 

“Very true; but would her guilt be lessened because 
a kind Providence saved her sister or brother from 
death by some unlooked-for interposition? But, Lot- 
tie, remember that you must not depend upon circum- 
stances to reform your faults.” 

“But, father, it is so hard to be always on guard!” 

“T know it is; because we are so limited in our pow- 
ers that we cannot see the watchfal spiritual foes that 
surround us, and like silly children in the dark, fancy 
we are safer with our eyes shut. Our Heavenly Father 
has told us that every step of our way is unsafe. 
Ought we not to believe Him and walk by faith ?” 

Lottie kissed her father with tears filling her eyes; 
tears that bespoke her sincere penitence. And many a 
time during that happy afternoon did some timely ex- 
ercise of patience or watchfulness save her from wrong 
doing. 





NEVER TELL A LIE. 

Straight-forward diplomatists who use language to 
convey thought instead of concealing it, like Talley- 
rand, have sometimes outwitted the most astute states- 
men, by their very directness and simplicity. So people 
who have told the simple and unvarnished truth have 
sometimes escaped perils into which an effort to deceive 
would have plungedthem. The following incident is in 

int : 

“ simply and beautifully has Abdel Kader, of 
Ghilon, impressed us with a love of truth in a story of 
his childhood. After stating the visions which made 
him entreat of his mother to go to Bagdad, and devote 
himself to God, he thus proceeds :—I informed her of 
what I had seen, and she wept; then, taking out eighty 
dinars, she told me, as I had a brother, half of that was 
all my inheritance; and she made me swear, when she 
gave it to me, never to tell a lie, and afterwards bade me 
farewell, exclaiming, “Go, my son; I consign you to 
God; we shall not meet until the day of judgment.” 

I went on till I came near Hamandai, when our 
kafilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow 
asked me what I had got. 

“Forty dinars,” said I, “are sewed under my gar- 
ments.” 

The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking 
with him. 

“What have you got?” said another. 

I gave him the same answer. When they were di- 
viding the spoil, Il was called to an eminence where the 
chief stood. 


‘‘What property have you got, my little fellow ?” said 
he. 
“TI have told two of your people already,” said I. “I 
have forty dinars sewed in my garments.” 

He ordered them to be ripped open, and found my 
money. 

“And how came you,” said he, in surprise, “to de- 
clare so openly what had been so carefully concealed ?” 

“Because,” I replied, “I will not be false to my moth- 
er, to whom I promised I never will tell a lie.” 

“Child,” said the robber, “hast thou such a sense of 
duty to thy mother, at thy years, and I am insensible 
at my age of the duty I owe to my God? Give me thy 
hand, innocent boy,” he continued, “that I may swear 
repentance upon it.” He did so. His followers were 
alike struck with the scene. 

“You have been our leader in guilt,” said they to 
their chief; “be the same in the path of virtue.” 

And they instantly, at his order, made restitution of 
the spoil, and vowed repentance on his hand. 


+o 





For the Companion. 
MY FIRST ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
On the Road. 

What was my joy to find that, instead of a pack of 
rebels, with a pack of bloodhounds, at my heels, it was 
Lieut. Frank A. L—, of the 18th Indiana Infantry ! 
He was an old friend. We had been comrades in dif- 
ferent jails for a year and a half. There was not a 
man in camp whom I would have chosen before Frank 
to be my companion in the march before me. I hailed 
him, and we united our forces. 

As soon as it was dark we started. The clouds hid 
the North Star; but still we walked on. At about two 
o’clock the sky cleared, and we found that we had 
been going in the wrong direction. As we did not 
know where we were we travelled cautiously. 

At last we came up to a guide-board. I squatted 
down on all fours; Frank stood on my back, struck a 
match, and learned that we were only five miles from 
Columbus. It was seven miles to Lexington. 

We were tired, and this discovery was discouraging ; 
but we saw that we must pass Lexington before day- 
light. So we walked fast and steadily toward it. 

The first gray streaks of light appeared in the East 
as we approached the village. There was no time to be 
lost. It was neck or nothing, as the boys say; and we 
pushed through it. As we walked through the Main 
Street we saw candles lit in several of the houses. It 
was a critical time for us. To make it worse, the dogs 
kept up a terrible barking. It did seem as if all the 
dogs in the place were on provost duty, and were de- 
termined to have us arrested. But we got through 
safely. 

Just beyond Lexington is a dense pine thicket. We 
went into it, found a pond hard by, and after gathering 
leaves and making a bed on the ground, lay down to 
sleep, and did not wake till nearly sundown. 

Upon awaking we washed in the pond, and dried 
ourselves with the long grass. I had still one “‘pone” 
of corn bread left, and between us we ate it up. 

We then tramped it again all night. Whenever we 
came to a house we “flinked” it, as the poor whites 
said; because whenever we tried to pass one by the 
road we were sure to rouse up the dogs. 

When the day dawned we hid in the woods again. 
But I couldn’t sleep. I was too hungry. As I was 
thinking how to get a meal, I heard a bell tinkie ard 
sheep bleating. : 

“There, Frank,” said I, “‘there’s our breakfast com- 
ing.” 

“Where ?” said he. 

“Don’t you hear the breakfast bell ?” 

“O pshaw!” said he; you can’t catch them,” and he 
turned over to sleep. 

But I went after the sheep with my salt bag. They 
came up when I held out my hand, and the foremost 
ones were soon licking for the salt. 

“Catch a fat one, Milt!” shouted Frank, who had 
watched me. 

1 jumped at a fine, fat little lamb, and held him fast. 
Frank rushed up, knife in hand, and changéd the lamb 
into chops in very short time. We lit a fire and roasted 
as much as we could eat, and having made a hearty 
supper, slept long and soundly. 

Frank was quite sick, next night, from eating so much 
fresh meat without bread or vegetables. But we 
trudged along till daylight, and met neither adventures 
nor mishaps. 

On the fourth night we came unexpectedly on a 
sweet potato patch. We dug up half a bushel with our 
hands, and put them into the bag with the remains of 
our roast lamb. 

At a plantation not far from this field we saw a negro 
woman near one of the huts, washing out of doors by 
the light of a few pine knots. There wasa kettle on 
the fire. 

“We need that kettle,’ said Frank. 
I'll get it by-and-by.” 

In a little while the woman started for the “master’s. 
house.” Frank crawled along to the fire, and suddenly 


“Let’s wait. 





seized the kettle and ran off with it. We made fora 
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thicket half a mile away, and soon had a fire lit and’ 
the kettle hanging over it half full of sweet potatoes 
and fresh mutton. We never tasted, we thought, so 
delicious a meal. Hunger and exposure had made it 
perfect. 

We kept on, sleeping by day and walking by night, 
for three days more, when our provisions began to give 
out again. That last night we were startled out of our, 
slumbers by the neighing of a horse. We jumped up| 
and drew our knives. 

“Who's there ?” 

“Don’t be skecred, mass’r,” said a negro. 
friend.” 

“How did you come to find this place ?” 

“By de smoke,” said the negro. 

We put it out at double-quick. 

We saw that the negro could be trusted. He was an 
honest-looking fellow, and offered to go and fetch us 
provisions. 

“We've no money,” said Frank. 

“You's we ’uns friends,” replied the negro. “It seems 
as if we couldn't love you enough. We’s too glad to 
help you when we kin. I wants none 0’ yer money.” 

He left us, and soon came back with corn-bread and 
roast potatoes. 

“Jt’s not much,” he said, as he saw us devouring it 
eagerly, “but it’s all [have. If I had millionts you’d 
be welcome. You ’uns has made us free; leastways 
you will when you whip de rebs; it’s little we kin do 
for what you ’uns is doin’ for we.” 

He told us all about the by-ways and the whole 
country round about, and tears stood in the poor fel- 
low’s eyes as we shook hands with him at parting. 

What he gave us lasted twodays. After that we had 
a hard time. For two nights nothing passed our lips 
but a few wild persimmons. On the third day we were 
so faint that we could hardly walk. About ten o’clock 
we reached a large plantation. 

From one of the huts came the whirr, whirr, whirr, 
of w spinning machine. We crept up, and looking 
through the chinks, we saw a negro woman at work. 

Rap! rap! rap! softly. 

“Who's dar?” said the woman. 

“We're friends,” said Frank, in a half whisper. 
“Let's in!” 

“Who's dat at de door?” she shouted. 

“Friends,” said I, a little louder. “Please mammy, 
let us in a while; we're cold and hungry.” 

When we got inside—it took some more coaxing be- 
fore she opened the door—Frank put his hand on her 
shoulder, and says he,— 

“Mammy, we're Confederate soldiers. We're going 
home on a furlough. We're half starved. Can’t you 
let us have something to eat without letting the white 
folks know abont it?” 

The old woman grinned. She had a splendid row of 
teeth, and she showed them all. 

“You can’t fool dis chile,” she said, with a broad 
grin of welcome. “I knows ye. You’s Yankees. I 
knows you is, case I see de buttons on dat jacket.” 

Frank’s old blue soldier’s blouse, with its three linger- 
ing buttons, betrayed him. 

“Yes, aunty,” I said, “we are Yankees. 
betray us, will you?” 

“Bless you, no, chile,” said she, “dar aint a brack 
woman nor a brack man nudder dat would do you no 
harm. Sit down, sit down; for I spects you’s mighty 
tired.” 

We were weary, and were glad at our welcome. The 
old woman soon got us up a first rate supper. Her 
“ole man” had “cotched” a possum, she said, and in 
spite of all we could do, she cooked it for us, With this 
delicious meat, and corn-cake, and sweet potatoes we 
soon satisfied our hunger. Every slave on the place 
came in to shake hands with us before we left. Then 
anegro man volunteered to pilot us ten miles. We 
were more than willing to put ourselves under his 
guidance. At the end of his journey he introduced us 
to a crony of his—as black as a sloe—who took us five 
miles more. It was nearly daybreak now. This sec- 
ond guide handed us over to a third negro, who only 
took us a mile and a half—to a patch of thick under- 
wood—which we made our headquarters for the day. 

As soon as it was dusk our colored guardian came 
down to ns with about a dozen of his friends, both men 
and women, and not one of them came empty handed. 

They brought boiled cabbage, pork and sweet pota- 
toes, and a lot of corn-meal and coffee. 

God bless them! I can tell you my heart warmed to 
them. I thought of the old prophet whom the ravens 
fed, and compared our lot and luck to his, and took 
fresh courage to push our way through to the Union 
lines. We shook them, each one, by the hand and 
bade them good-by. 

They were the only friends we could trust in South 
Carolina, ‘They are our only true friends there yet. 

Uncle JAMEs. 


“T's a. 


You won't 
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To be continued. 
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SKELETON LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post gives some ex- 

cellent directions for the preparation of skeleton leaves 

and flowers as ornaments, which of late‘have become 


which may be bottled for use. When wanted for | 
bleaching, mix with cold water, in about the propor- 
tions of one part of the liquor to twenty of water, in 
shallow dishes; lay the leaves in, and let them remain 
until perfectly white, when they must be removed im- 
mediately and dried in blotting paper. If this solution 
should not be strong enough to bleach them in ten or 
twelve hours, a little more of the liquor must be added ; 
but care must be taken not to nse tuo much, or the finer 
fibres will be destroyed. 

In the dissecting process, the leaves invariably come 
off their stems; they may be mounted when bleached, 


| either among branched stalks previously dried and 


bleached, or on fine wire covered with white tissue 
aper. 
' The leaves should be gathered when fully grown, or 
the fibre is not sufficiently strong, and some leaves dis- 
sect much better than others. Among these are the 
poplar, maple, ivy, holly, magnolia, &¢.; the seed ves- 
sels of the large Oriental poppy, the thorn apple and 
henbane dissect well, and many smaller seed vessels, 
afterthey have shed their seeds, may be dried, and then 
bleached without steeping in water, as first directed. 
—————_+@+—_—_—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE BARN SWALLOW. 

One day the boys at Mrs. Longley’s brought in an 
ugly featherless biped that had fallen from its nest, and 
was peep, peeping away in the most pitiful small notes 
ever listened to. The wee, helpless thing excited pity, 
and was tenderly cared for. 

“Miserable little thing,” were the words expressed 
more than once by members of the family, “we shall 
doubtless kill you with kindness, since you cannot tell 
us how your mother nurses her baby swallows, and we 
do not know.” 

But spite of adverse powers, Dicky, the swallow, 
grew and prospered, and attached himself gratefully 
to his kind protectors. 

He knew every member of the family, as he proved 
by answering promptly to his name when called by 
them, and utterly refusing to pay the least attention to 
strangers, although they called “Dicky, Dicky,” until 
hoarse. 

Perched upon the head or hand or shoulder of one he 
knew, he would sit for an hour, turning up first one 
bright eye and then the other, with the most apprecia- 
tive air of attention when addressed, or dropping off 
into little bird naps, short and sweet. 

Of his sagacity in recognizing his friends he gave 
many amusing illustrations. One day Mr. Longley 
carried him to his shop. The shop was full of stran- 
gers, and all with one consent began to call,‘Dicky, 
Dicky ?” 

The bird glanced wisely from one to another, then 
rustled his wings with an expressive “‘No-you-don’c” air, 
until Mr. Bridges, Mr. Longley’s partner, who boarded 
in the family, called to him, then he flew joy fully to 
him and would not leave him. 

The social little swallow often had calls from the 
wild birds in answer to his sweet notes of invitation. 
He held morning levees in the open doorway, or on the 
gravelled walk, with wild swallows. You may be sure 
the family indoors watched breathlessly for the result 
of these interviews. ‘Will he fly away ?” was asked. 
“What are they telling him about the joys of free- 
dom ?” 

Meantime Dicky was chipping and piping away mer- 
rily, as he hopped from one pretty mate to another, 
then came a flutter and stir as twenty pairs of light 
wings fanned the air in graceful flight, while Dicky 
came into the house with a skip and a hop, and fixing 
his bright eyes on the group, seemed to say,— 

“A nice morning call. Fine birds those mates of 
mine, but then, I never thought of listening to their ad- 
vice, fur you see I love you! 1 love you!! love you!!!” 
would ring out in jubilant notes, as the bird flew from 
one welcoming hand to another. 

Was it not strange that though frequently visited by 
his untamed mates he never joined in their flight ? 

ln the morning, when Mr. Longley came into the 
room where Dicky was, the bird would welcome him 
in the prettiest and most gleeful way, by perching on 
his hand, and dipping his slender neck this way and 
that, in all kinds of caressing attitudes. Then Mrs. 
Longley would call to him from the bed room, and 
Dicky would fly to bid her good morning, by tiptoeing 
daintily about over her face, and dipping his bill into 
her eyes and mouth with a familiarity that was never 
rude. 

Master Tommy slept in the trundle bed, and wo to 
him if he happened to be sleepy, for Dick favored early 
rising; so he would make a perch of Tommy’s nose, 
regardless of the snores issuing therefrom, and begin to 
peck softly at Tommy’s eyes, until he waked up in just 
the mood for a frolic, which was just what Dicky was 
after. 

Even Poll, the parrot, loved Dick, and although she 
played tricks on others, never hurt him. 

“Dicky, Dicky!” she would call, if the bird was 
away. Dicky answered by flying straight to her cage, 
and there he would chipper and dip his little head lov- 
ingly towards Poll, as she cooed back in her sweetest 
tones, “Dicky, Dicky.” 

Many a grudge did Prince, the house-dog, owe saucy 
Poll. He was terribly hen-pecked by her. He never 





so fashionable for the mantel, or as subjects for stereo- 
scopic observation. 

The leaves should be steeped in rain-water in broad, 
open bowls, and exposed to the sun and air until all the 
soft parts are perfectly decayed. The water should not 
be changed, but the bowls filled as the water evapo- 
rates. Some kinds of leaves will be ready to clean in 
the course of a month or three weeks; others will re- 
quire a much longer time; but as it depends very 
much on the heat of the sun and the age of the leaves 
when gathered, no precise period can be named. In 
some leaves the skin will peel off in small particles, in 
others it can be peeled off entirely, or it may decay al- 
together. 

‘rhe bowls should be examined occasionally, and the 
leaves ready for cleaning removed to a basin of soft 
water; they should then be gently rubbed in the water 
with the fingers till every particle of skin or green pulp 
is removed trom the fibre; should this not succeed, the 
stronger leaves may be cleansed with soap and flannel. 
This will finish the skeletonizing process. 

The fibres should then be carefully dried, having first 
pressed them in a soft towel, in order to remove the 
moisture. They are now ready for bleaching, and may 
be laid away until a sufficient quantity is collected. 

The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pouring a 
quart of boiling water upon a quarter of a pound of 
chloride of lime in the powder. This should be allow- 
ed to stand until cold, and the clear liquor poured off, 


could go out. Many atime when he had set out to go 
down street, strutting off independently, as if sure of 
being the biggest puppy out, Poll would mimic Mrs. 
Longley’s voice and call, “Prince, Prince! Here, 
Prince!” 

“O,” growled the unhappy Prince, ‘“‘what can she 
| want of me? Isuppose I must go back! There it is 
| again, always ‘Prince, Prince,’ when I wish to walk 
out.” 
| And then Prince, the hypocrite, after pretending not 
| to hear, would come fawning back, aud trot up to Mrs. 
| Longly, wagging his tail with an expressive “Here I 
jam, ma’am, at your service.” 
| “JT didn’t call you, Prince,” Mrs. Longley would say ; 
}and then that abominable tease, Miss Polly, would 
| shout, derisively, ‘Ha! ha! ha! Prince! Prince! come 
here, Prince!” 
| “Bow! wow! wow!” Prince would yell, dashing into 
| the room where Poll was. “Bow, wow, wow! O, Miss 
| Poll, if I could just get at you, augh! augh! 00! ooo! 

000! wouldn't I pay you off?” And then Prince would 
sneak off, looking as if every hody in the street knew 
just how he had been sold. 





Mr. Longley was fond ofa nice bowl of bread and 


milk in the evening. This delighted Dicky. He would | 
cling to the edge of the bow] and dip in his bill, then 
raise his head and swallow asif bread and milk was 
just suited to his dainty palate. Like poor Barbara. 
with the pig, Dicky had no chance to get his half. | 

We have not begun to give youan idea of Dick’s 
pretty ways. Please exercise your active fancies in 
filling out the picture, and while doing so will you not 
think, “Well, if this little bird could so reward his 
friends for their care, cannot I, too, who was once as 
helpless and far more troublesome, reward my kind | 
parents by ways as winning, as loving, and as innocent 
as those of this charming bird ?” | 

es 
CHASE BY A CRUISER, 

It was, as nearly asI can recollect, about the year | 
1806 that I left Carthagena, supercargo of a schooner— 
aregular clipper, with a freight of dollars and cochi- 
neal, for the Danish island of St. Thomas. 

In consequence of the war, the ocean was crowded 
with British cruisers on the look-out for an enemy; 
go where you would, you were certain of being over- 
hauled by an English man-of-war, and that not in the | 
most ceremonious manner. 

Our captain and crew were all blacks; Baptiste, the 
former, was a negro of herculean frame, with a spirit 
to match—prompt and fearless in action, considerate 
and firm incommand. The men yielded him implicit 
obedience; they performed their duties with alacrity ; | 
and a merrier set of fellows I never sailed with. 

Knowing the vigilance and suspicion of the English | 
cruisers, I felt more than usually anxious about my | 
charge, and, with my telescope under my arm, passed | 
nearly the whole of the time, day and night, upon, 
deck. 

1 kept a man at the mast-head constantly on the | 
look-out; and to relieve my anxiety, as well as to in- | 
sure his vigilance, hailed him three or four times in | 
the course of an hour. We had been out five or six 
days, when, one morning just as the redness in the 
eastern sky was rendering distant objects dimly visible, 
and, overcome with fatigue, I was about to turn in for 
a few hours while the captain took my place, the watch 
at the mast-head sang out, “Sail ho!” 

“Where away ?” I hastily inquired, as, slinging the 
telescope round my neck, | sprang into the rigging. 

“Away on the weather bow,” was the answer. 

I was soon on the cross-trees, and with the glass made 
out the stranger to be a square-rigged vessel. I at once 
felt certain of her being an English man-of-war, and 
hailing the captain, he mounted to my side. His opin- 
ion, after along gaze at the unwelcome obiect, coin- 
cided with my own; and after a pause, during which 
he seemed to be revolving the chances in his mind, he 
said, ‘‘What shall we do?” 

“Do, Baptiste,” I answered; “it is vexatious to lose 
ground, but there is no help; we must run for it.” 

We lost no time in descending to the deck, the yards 
were braced round, and every inch of canvas spread 
that our masts and spars would bear, and away we 
went on a slant, as little as possible out of our course, 
and hoping to escape the watchful eyes of the English- 
man. 

For a short time our manceuvre appeared to be suc- 
cessful; but as the sun rose higher above the horizon, 
the light reflected from our topsails betrayed us to the 
cruiser, for we saw her alter her course, and make sail 
directly in our track. Our negro captain looked over 
the schooner’s side, and rubbed his hands in high glee 
as he noted her speed. “Courage, Baptiste,” I cried, 
“we have the heels of him; he has not caught us yet; 
neither shall he, if this wind holds.” 

We edged off a little, to bring the wind more on our 
quarter; the clipper obeyed the impulse, and dashed 
through the water with a velocity that left a long white 
streak in her wake. The stranger, however, was well 
handled ; every stitch of canvas was spread, and though 
for a time the issue appeared doubtful, yet her hull 
gradually rose into view. Another look through the 
telescope showed her to be a frigate, a discovery that 
gave us at once to understand that we should not easily 
shake her off. 

It was an exciting moment; the blacks were collected 
on the forecastle, gesticulating vehemently as they 
watched the pursuing ship and discussed the probabil- 
ities of dropping her. Baptiste and I paced the little 
quarter-deck in silence, except when a higher swell, 
showing us the stranger more distinctly, elicited an 
observation as to the distance between us. That she 
neared us there was no longer room to doubt; and 
Baptiste ran his eyes over the schooner’s sails, and 
seemed to find relief in ordering the men to take another 
pull at the braces, which were already strained almost 
to the breaking point. 

Another anxious half hour passed, during which the 
cruiser came nearer and nearer. At first I'was at a loss 
to account for her advantage, but a moment’s consider- 
ation showed me that the breeze, as often happens in 
the tropics, was slowly rising from the surface of the 
water, and the frigate’s sails being so much loftier than 
ours, retained a hold upon it which we had lost. 

Gradually the white curling waves subsided into long 
drawn swells, on which our vessel rolled uneasily, 
while the sails at times flapped lazily against the mast 
as the breeze still ascended. Meantime the frigate 
held on her course, her topsails distended with the 
wind; we hoisted Danish colors; but as soon as she 
came within range a jet of smoke issued from her bow- 
port, followed by a report of a gun and the whistling of 
a shot as it flew over us. 

Resistance was out of the question; but I little rel- 
ished the idea of giving up quietly a valuable cargo, 
the rather that, being under nentral colors, we ought 
to have been exempt trom molestation ; but sea moral- 





“Ay, ay, sir.” I was not, however, so well disposed 
to obey the order as my rejoinder might have seemed 
to warrant, and resolved to delay by every means in 
our power. The quarter-deek and shrouds of the cruis- 
er were crowded with spectators watching our move- 
ments; I, however, turned the sail of the mainsail to 
account, and as it lay in a heap on our quarter, made a 
show of bustle in clearing it away to get at the tackles 


, by which our boat was to be lowered, but in reality do- 


ing as little as possible. 

When at last the boat and tackles were clear, the 
oars were missing, and some time was passed in search- 
ing for them before they were brought up from below. 
Another shot was sent from the impatient frigate to 
quicken our movements; and no further excuse for de- 
lay presenting itself, the men took their seats in the 
boat, and I was stepping reluctantly into the stern- 
sheets, when a slight breath of wind shook our sails, 
which were yet hanging loose, and the schooner moved 
almost imperceptibly ahead. 

Instantly my resolution was taken; I knew that with 
a light wind we were more than a match for the frigate. 
“Baptiste,” I cried, ‘we shall beat him yet; tumble in, 
men; tumble in; bend on a new halliard, up mainsail 
and away !”’ i 

The negroes obeyed with a glad shout; and in less 


| time than it would take to describe, our mainsail again 
‘displayed its broad surface. I was not mistaken; the 


light breeze held, and pushed us rapidly through the 
water. The frigate’s sails, which had been brailed up 
as soon as she came within hail, were hastily dropped; 
but the wind was too light to produce any advantageous 
effect upon her heavy mass; while we were slipping 
quietly away as if by magic. A perfect fury seemed to 
take possession of those on board the cruiser; shot after 
shot was hurled after us with marvellous rapidity ; for- 
tunately, not one struck us; and after a brief period of 
suspense, not unmingled with a little generous excite- 
ment, we were out of her reach. 

We kept the same course until sunset, when only the 
upper sails of the frigate were visible. As night came 
on the breeze again freshened, which placed the chances 
once more in her favor; but as soon as darkness hid us 
from her we altered our course and steered for our 
destination, not sorry to get rid of our tormentor. Mu- 
tual congratulations followed; the black crew were in 
the highest spirits. They made a rhyme of the inci- 
dent, and danced till a late hour as they sang— 

“Scorpion wit’ him long sting, 
No catch de lily Lively ting.” 

Baptiste and I, though less noisy in our demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction, were not less sincere and hearty. 
But while congratulating each other on our escape, we 
were not unmindful of the means to secure our advan- 
tage; the same vigilant lookout was maintained as at 
the commencement of the voyage; but we saw nothing 
to excite further apprehensions; and at the end of three 
days arrived at St. Thomas. 

A week later, while I was transacting business with 
Mr. King, the British consul, the Scorpion sailed into 
the harbor. The captain came on shore, and entering 
the office where we were seated, began to relate, with 
considerable warmth, the story of a troublesome chase 
which he had had after a fellow who, after all, con- 
trived to give him the slip. I had already informed 
the consul of the circumstance. Turning to the: cap- 
tain, he said, smiling, as he pointed to me,— 

“This is the gentleman, sir, that you chased.” 

The other at first was incredulous, but the sight of 
the Lively at anchor in the port convinced him. When 
he could no longer doubt, he said, in a haughty tone,— 

‘Twas well for you, sir, that you got away, for I had 
made up my mind to make a prize of your vessel, and 
give you a couple of dozen into the bargain, for the 
trouble you gave us.” 

“Fortune of war, captain,’ I replied, “you may have 
better luck next time.” 

But in my subsequent voyages I never saw any thing 
more of the Scorpion. I now commit to paper this 
little episode in a busy life, by way of illustrating the 
utility of promptitude and determination even in ap- 
parently hopeless circumstances. There are few per- 
sons to whom the lesson will not be useful, if thcy are 
only capable of applying it. 


+ 
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For the Companian. 
THE LIQUOR MADE THE TROUBLE. 


“Ah, that was just it, ma’am; it was, indeed, as I 
look at it, the liquor that made the trouble; and them 
that flies in the face of promises they’ve made the Lord 
finds His arm followin’ them; and when the blow come 
I was just dumb. You see John and me had been 
married ten year and more, and the children, we had 
two of them, was a-growin’ faster every day; and John, 
he wasn’t over stout, for he didn’t come of a strong 
stock. He was all the time a-fearin’ and worryin’ about 
me and the small bits o’ things that made such music 
round the house, if they did eat a power o’ bread and 
butter, and wasn’t savin’ like of their frocks and shoes. 

“Well, John and me often took a bit o’ talk nights, 
when we heard the soft breathing of the little ones in 
their dreams, about the days as was to come; and 
though he’d a good smart trade, he wasn’t contented 
like. 

“T never knew, then, what ’twas to want. "Twas a 
pleasure indeed, ma’am, to see the store of things he’d 
been able to lay by for our comfort, and he was always 
ready to offer the same to any as had need. And nice 
rooms we had, and the best one always kept fresh and 
sweet, with a bunch of flowers, and my mother’s big 
Bible on the small stand, ready for the minister’s calls; 





ity at that day was not over nice. 
the gun, and kept our colors flying and sails flapping, 
when another shot whizzed past, cutting the halliards 
of our mainsail, which immediately fell in cumbrous 
folds to the deck. “Clipper ahoy,” hailed a voice 
through a speaking trumpet from the deck of the trig- 
ate. ‘*What schooner’s that?” 

Seizing one of the shrouds, I leapt to the top of the 
bulwarks, and shouted, in reply,—‘The Lively, from 
Carthagena to St. Thomas. What ship’s that?” 


We took no notice of | 


and the lecture every week, when the neighbors woald 
come in, aud we had speakin’, and preachin’, and 
| psalm-singin’; and the prayers, ma’am, ’twould have 
| done you good to hear them. 

“But I’ve got off my story. John wasn’t satisfied, 
/and wanted somethin’ sure, he said, for me and the 
| children, if he should be taken away. So he hired a 

bigger house, with a basement for a store, and set all 
| things in train for a brisk grocery business. 
| “Jn all our talksand plans I’d always said, ‘No li- 
| quor, John; I couldn’t ’bide that.’ And I was so sure of 


“His majesty’s frigate, Scorpion,” was the hoarse any! his standin’ to right that it never come to me till after- 


swer. “Send your boat on board.’ 


| wards that he never gave answer to it. 
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«Well, we got moved, and every thing looked pros- 
rous. We were to open next day. John was gettin’ 
, his last load, and I was busy puttin’ Jenny and her 
tle brother to bed, and made them laugh hangin’ the 
aw frocks and shoes they were to put on next morn- 
f in honor of the day, up high, where they could see 
mn as they lay in their little bed, when I heard a 
readful cry, and the woman that was livin’ on the 
ond floor came runnin’ in, as white as a sheet, and 
fore could turn round John himself was brought 
,, The men said he lost his foothold turnin’ the big 
arrel of beer. 

“There was John, senseless; and my heart was too 
peavy for tears, for hadn’t he, my husband, deceived 
ye about the liquor? It seems ’twas the last thing put 
,,and left quiet like, till dusk; for people in general 

lieved ’twas to be a temperance store. But some- 
how, John had been overpersuaded to make this wick- 

move unbeknown to me, and now the lie was out 
wgainst us, and the Lord’s arm was followin’ us swift 
and sure. 

«John was laid up for nearly a year after that, and 
he doctor said I might feel thankful if he ever had his 
enses again. The fall took away all he knowed fora 
jong time, and he’s never been strong in his mind since. 
We went right down from that, and learned then what 
poverty and sorrow is. I ’most lived on tears, though 
nobody often saw them. They were ‘my meat day and 
sight.’ But after a while they formed themselves into 
4 prayer, like, and then my heart grew stronger and 
more believin’, and John begun to mend, and friends 
came to us, and I begun to get work by the day, which 
jept us from starvin’. After a year John got into 
seady business again, so that, little by little, we were 
gle to pay up the sickness debts. 

“We're comfortable, now, though we can’t never get 
hack to the comfort of old times; I never expect that. 
But John is as sorry now as any body about that first 
yong step. He himself says ’twas bringin’ in the li- 
quor when he’d promised the Lord he wouldn't tempt 
ay body. But he’s sorry now, and the Lord has, I’m 
sate, forgiven us; we feel so in our hearts, and that’s a 
golden treasure of itself, I take it.” F. P. C. 

once meinen 
COULDN’T STAND IT. 

Aman debased by intoxicating liquors is always an 
object of pity, sometimes of intense disgust; yet the 
freaks of drunkards occasionally force a laugh, in spite 
offeelings of an opposite nature that they may excite. 
Apoliceman, in describing recently some of the ‘‘tough 
customers” he had officially had under his charge, 
give the following incident,which I shall tell in my own 
way: 

Capt Smith, of Boston, said that an officer of his one 
day found a man lying on the pavement in Haverhill 
Street. He didn’t move. They thought he must be 
either dead or what is termed dead-drunk, or may be 
both—having got drunk first and then died in that state 
in the public street. 

“Stop, here!” shouted the officer to a cabman near 
by. “Carry this man-to the station for me.” 

‘Cabby reined in his horses, stepped from his seat, 
and helped carry the man into the carriage. 

He drove at once to the station house, into which the 
man was taken. 

“He’s a goner, I guess,” said the officer on duty, as 
the limsy form of the man was laid ona bench. “Run 
for the doctor, Bill, and let’s see about it.” 

Every one gazed at the seemingly lifeless body, and 
most of the officers concluded that the man was dead. 

The doctor came. He felt his pulse, and could not 
be certain whether he was dead or not. 

So he took a pitcher and poured a stream of cold 
water from a good height upon the temples of the man. 

Not a nerve showed the slightest signs of life. 

Then he took a sponge, and soaked it in hartshorn, 
and put it to the fellow’s nose. 

Not a motion. 

“That’s queer,” said the doctor, as he felt the man’s 
pulse, There are signs of life here, and yet these tests 
don’t make him budge. Why, the pain of letting water 
fallon the temples, and the irritation caused by having 
89 much hartshorn at one’s nose, would be enough 
almost to make a corpse jump up or sneeze!” 

“Are you sure he’s not dead, doctor?” asked the 
captain. 

“0, yes,” said the doctor. “If you feel his pulse long 
enough you’ll be sure he’s alive.” 

“Bleed him!” suggested a looker-on. 

“Well,” rejoined the doctor, “that’s a good hint. 
Thank you, I will.” 

A slight tremor was detected by the doctor in the 
body ofthe man. He knew now that the fellow was 
“playing possum,” as the Western boys say; and so he 
Winked at the officers and went on with his prepara- 
tions, 

“T'd like to dissect this fellow,” he continued. “If he 
is dead, will you let me have the body, captain ?” 

“Certainly, doctor, certainly,” said the captain, ‘as 
soon as you are sure he’s dead the coroner will let you 
have him. It'll spare us the expense of a coffin for the 
drunken scamp.” 

“Holloa!” exclaimed the doctor, “I guess the fellow 
is dead, after all!” 

“Bleed him!” again suggested a policeman. 

“Well, no,” answered the doctor, “not now. I would 
rather try the hartshorn test again; and if he don’t 
Stir just carry him out to the yard, and after the coro- 
ner has seen him I’ll send for him.” 

The spectators winked, and bit their lips at the joke, 
as the doctor took the hartshorn again and squeezed it 
into the “tough customer’s” nostrils. But he did not 
budge. 

Then, quietly, without a word, the doctor slipped his 
lancet into the man’s arm. 

Quick as a flash, up jumped the corpse. 

“Bad luck to yez, ye spalpeen!” he roared, as he 
made a blow at the doctor, “‘and it is to dissect me, is it, 
ye'd like? Take that!” 

His fist would have laid the doctor flat on the floor ; 
but it was caught by a policeman, and the fellow was 
handcuffed. ° 

He raved at his captors. 

“Ah, bad luck to yez,” he said, “wuz it butchering 
me ye’d be at? Is’ta pig ye think I am, that ye be 
afther sticking your butcher-knife into my arrum ?” 





The little wound was soon bandaged, but the fellow’s 
tongue no man could tie. 

He told them that he didn’t care a cint about their 
wather on his head, more’s the pity there wasn’t whis- 
ky into it,” and no more did he care about “their 
shmelling wather; but,” said he, “‘whin that sawbones 
run his pen-knife into me, I couldn’t stand it no more!” 

He was taken to a cell and locked up. In a few 
minutes he sent word that he wanted to be let out in 
order to whip the doctor, bad luck to him, and that if 
they didn’t release him right away he wouldn’t come 
out till he got ready. 

The officer took no further notice of him. 

“But,” the captain said, “he came very near being as 
good as his word, for we did not get rid of him for two 
days, in which time he neither ate nor drank, and was 
finally only taken off by force, on a warrant charging 
him with being a vagabond.” UnNcLE JAMES. 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 


A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle builder, with his wooden blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary skies. 





A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told, 

At the Round Table of the nursery, 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 


There will be other towers for thee to build; 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride; 

There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


Young Folks. 
+e ——-— 


WAS SHE A LADY? 

“Mother,” asked Eva Field, who had been in such a 
brown study that her tongue, for a marvel, had been 
still five minutes, “tis Miss Louise Donald a lady ?” 

“What do you think about it, Eva?” 

“Hem! well, I don’t exactly know. I met her on 
the sidewalk and she looked real pretty. She was 
dressed like a lady, and she smiled, and spoke soft and 
fine, then she asked me, ‘How is your mamma? Is 
Minnie well? Ah! what a nice little girl to do moth- 
er’serrands! Twoletters! Are they both for mamma ?” 

“Then, will you b'lieve, she took them and read your 
name. 

*<*¢Ah! she said, ‘one from Waltham and ‘ne from 
Chicago. Mamma has a great many letters, doesn’t 
she?’ 

“Then I wondered, ’cause you ’member you told me 
no lady would do that, or ask questions about other 
fulks’ affairs.’’ 

“Eva, I am glad you remember what I told you. 
The Bible, you know, says, ‘But let none of you suffer 
as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as a 
busy body in other men’s matters.” 

“Yes,” Eva went on, eagerly, “and you said that the 
busy bodies were named in pretty bad company, and 
you hoped I would always think of that when my curi- 
os—curios—ity got to be too wide awake.” 

“Your curiosity,” suggested Mrs. Field, with a 
smile. 

“Yes that’s it, mamma,” answered Eva, nodding 
gravely, “and 1 shall always ’member not to look at 
other ladies’ letters.” 

——_<~@oo—_- — 
ASKED HIS PARDON. 

Mr. Chauncey was an excellent old man, who had 
brought up a large family to respect and honor him. 
Long after they had families of their own, Uncle 
Willis, as he was called, on account of his friendly re- 
lations with all the young folks in the village—rigidly 
exacted the most respectful submission to his opinion. 
One day, Anthony, the oldest, who was forty years old 
and had a family of his own, in the excitement cf a de- 
bate dared to contradict one of his father’s statements. 

“Boy! boy!” cried Uncle Willis, hotly, “emh! emh! 
How dare you contradict me? Bless ye, I know more 
than you and I both.” 

Every body, of course, burst into laughter at this re- 
mark. 

“Father,” answered Anthony, as soon as he could be 
heard, ‘‘I am proud to say that, old as I am, you never 
had occasion to reproach me for dis:espect before, and 
I beg your pardon now.” 

How many boys of forty can show so fair a record? 
If I mistake not, young America gives his parents ad- 
vice long before he is ten. 





BENEFIT OF HARD KNOCKS. 
Let all boys who are inclined to be self-important and 
strutty read the following reflection and make up their 
minds to “find their level” gracefully : 


It is a good'thing for a young man to be “knocked 
about in the world,” though his soft-hearted parents 
may not think so. All youths, or if not all, certainly, 
nineteen-twentieths of the sum total, enter life with a 
surplusage of self-conceit. The sooner they are re- 
lieved of it the better. If, in measuring themselves 
with wiser and older men than themselves, they dis- 
cover that it is unwarranted, and get rid of it gracefully, 
of their own accord, well and good; if not, it is desir- 
able, for their own sakes, that it be knocked out of 
them. A boy who is sent toa large school soon finds 
his level. His will may have been paramount at home, 
but schoolboys are democratic in their ideas, and if ar- 
rogant, he is sure to be thrashed into a recognition of 
the golden rule. The world is a great public school, 
and it soon teaches a new pupil his proper place. If 
he has the attributes that belong to a leader, he will be 
installed in the position of a leader; if not, whatever 
his own opinion of his abilities may be, he will be com- 
pelled to fall in with the rank and file. If not destined 
to greatness, the next best thing to which he can aspire 
is respectablity ; but no man can ejther be truly great 
or truly respectable who is vain, pompous and over- 
bearing. 

Upon the whole, whatever loving mothers may think 
to the contrary, it is a good thing for youths to be 
knocked about in the world; it makes men of them. 

————__+o- 


THE MORAVIAN PILOT. 


In the year 1811 the Moravian missionaries in Lab- 
rador determined on the introduction of the Gospel 
into the northern parts of that land. They embarked 
in company with a Christian pilot whom they had ob- 
tained, named Jonathan; and the sacrifices which this 
man made to accompany them were very great. At 
Hopedale he was considered the principal person or 
chief of his nation; brt, being made a partaker of the 





same Spirit by whick the missionary brethren were 


actuated, he was willing to sojourn among strangers, 
where he would have no pre-eminence, and to expose 
himself to unknown hardships and dangers, sustained 
only by the hope that the projected voyage might open 
the way for the introduction of the Gospel among a 
portion of his countrymen still sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death. When any of his countrymen 
represented to him the danger of the expedition; be 
used to say, “Well, we will try, and shall know better 
when we get there;” and once he said, ‘When I hear 
— talk about the danger of being killed, I think 

esus went to death out of love to us; what great 
matter would it be, if we were to be put to death in His 
service, should that be His good pleasure ?” 

So effectually had he been taught that Christ died for 
all, that we who live should not henceforth live unto 
ourselves, but unto Him who died for us, and rose 
again. Nor was this a mere boast; this generous prin- 
ciple of devotedness to Jesus evidently actuated our 
Esquimaux captain during the severe trials of a most 
pe.ilous voyage; his cheerful, firm and faithful con- 
duct, under all circumstonces, being quite consistent 
with his Christian profession. 


+ 


PRACTICAL JOKES. 

Practical jokes are generally an unwarrantable and 
mischievous species of sport. The accompanying in- 
stance was harmless in itself, but we advise young 
men who are troubled with an incurable passion for 
provoking puzzles not to try them on old gentlemen: 

“Doctor, are you acquainted with Capt. G. ?” 





“Yes, 1 know him well,” replied the doctor. “But 
what of him ?” 
“Nothing in particular,” replied the officer. “I have 


just received a letter from him, and I'll lay you a wa- 
ger that you can’t guess in tive guesses how he spells 
cat.” 

“Done,” said the doctor. 

“Well, commence guessing,” said the officer. 

“K-a-double-t.” 

“No.” 

“K-a-t-e ?” 

“No; try again.” 

“Cate ?” 

“No, you have missed it again.” 

“Well, then,” returned the doctor, ‘*c-a-double-t.” 

“No, that’s not the way. Try again; it’s your last 
guess.” 

“C-a-g-h-t.” 

“No,” said the wag, “that’s not the way; you have 
lost the wager.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, with much petulance of 
manner, “how does he spell it ?” 

“Why, he spells it c-a-t,” replied the wag, with the 
utmost gravity, amid the roars of the mess. Almost 
choking with rage, the doctor sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming,—*Gentlemen, | am too old to ve trifled with 
in this manner.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


ial ean 
SNOWFLAKE AND MITTENS. 


As Grace was ransacking the attic, one pleasant 
spring day, she came across an old basket with a piece 
of carpet in the bottom, On peeping in she saw some- 
thing which made her start and cry out with great de- 
light. 

It was no little mouse-nest, tucked away there so co- 
sily, but a little bed, with two soft, round kittens in it. 
One was snow-white and one coal-black, except his 
mittens and the tip of his tail, which were as white as 
his little mate’s. 

Grace took them out in her lap, and snugged them 
up in her neck, and then bethought her of running 
down to tell mother. So she put the little mewing 
lumps back in the basket, and ran down to the sitting- 
room with the wonderful news. Mother could not 
leave her work, just then, to go up to the attic and ad- 
mire them, but promised to go some time during the 


ay 

Then Grace made haste to find the old cat, and take 
her up to see the wonderful strangers. To her sur- 
prise, pussy took it in a very matter-of-fact way. She 
gave a little low cry, and then leaped over the edge of 
the basket and settled down as comfortably as could 
be, to the great contentment of the kittens. 

After watching their strange behavior for some time, 
Grace thought this event was worth notifying papa 
about, so she travelled down stuirs once more, and 
glided into the study, where sat the bearded man of 
letters, in his dressing-gown and slippers, scratching 
away on some broad, white paper, with a brow all lined 
up with knotty wrinkles, But, strange to say, the 
wrinkles all faded out as he laid down his pen and 
took up the little girl on his knee, kissing her flushed 
cheeks and smoothing her shining hair in a rather ab- 
stracted way. 

She told her little story, and promised t» bring her 
kittens some day; and then, with anoth.¢ vrizht laugh 
and shrug of the shoulders, as the big wlus,.rs brushed 
her cheek and snovwy neck, she was off agxiu, to watch 
over her new darlings. 

The pen was taken up once more, but I am sure the 
article was less prosy, or the review less sharp and cut- 
ting, for this little break in the thread of the discourse. 

‘We'll name this one Snowflake, mother,” said little 
Grace, “it is so white, and soft, and cunning. You 
look good enough to eat,” she said, as she took her up 
in both her dimpled hands. ‘And this little one, what 
shall we call it? I think ‘Mittens’ would suit him, he 
has such cunning white paws. You know I can call 
him ‘Mitty,’ for short.” 

So the kits were duly named. The old cat had long 
been known as Mrs. Hetty, because mother had a puss 
with that name when she was a little girl. 

“But I really do not want three cats about the house,” 
suggested mother, rather perplexed at this addition to 
her family. 

A cloud swept over little Grace’s brow and heart, but 
it lightened soon. She had solved the knotty question 
of “What shall we do with them ?” 

Why, mother, we shall need the old cat to keep the 
mice from the cellar, and Mittens to keep them out of 
the attic, and Snowflake for down stairs. I am sure 
they can all be very useful.” 

The logic was good, and mother said no more on the 
subject just then. 

1 do not know what Grace would have thought of 
her dear mother, if she had suffered, or even meditated 
such a thing as having one of those beautiful kittens 
killed. A bag full of money would not have hired 
Frank to do it, though he was not fond of cats. 
should not wish to have much to do with a boy who 
was willing to drown kittens. 

Frank came near doing it once, though, when he 
wore frocks and white aprons. He put a little puss 
into a pitcher of water, head first: but took her out 
again very quick, she scrambled so. She looked so 
wet and forlorn when she came out that he held her 
over the hot stove to dry, and would quite likely have 
dropped her if the dripping water-drops had uot hissed 
and sputtered in such a spiteful way that they fright- 
ened him, and he gladly let her run off. 

It was quite excusable in Frank, he was such a little 


fellow, and did not know any better. But there is no 
excuse fora large boy being cruel; it shows a hard, 
unfeeling nature, one that is pleasing neither in the 
sight of God nor man. 

As Grace’s two little pets advanced in weeks they 
also grew in “‘vidth and visdom,” as Samuel Weller's 
father would say. But they did not seem to grow in 
length in proportion to their width; consequently, they 
were shaped much like two apple-dumplings. 

But they were very lively little dumplings, and rolled 
over and over on the carpet, or scudded under chairs 
and. lounges, and slapped away at curtain tassels with 
their cunning paws, and, indeed, made a grab after 
every moving object, almost, not excepting the skirt of 
mother’s dress as she walked along. 

It was generally considered as settled that Mit was 
the smartest, at least by Frank, who thought the bold, 
dashing little blackbird with his white feet a cat nearer 
after his own heart than any he had ever seen befure. 
But gentle, loving little Snowflake was Grace’s darling. 
Even mother rather took sides with Frank, that ‘Mit- 
tens bid fair to make the best mouser, he was so 
fierce.” 

It made Grace just a little sad to have him put before 
her beauty, but she bore it bravely, and pretty Snow- 
flake never suffered a breath of jealousy to disturb her 
happy little heart. She grew to be quite a fashionable 
little puss, and it was seldom a day passed that she did 
not jump upon the dressing bureau and look at her 
round face in the glass, turning her head from side to 
side. She would often peep around on the other side 
of the glass, to catch the kitten she very naturally sup- 
posed to be peeping out at her through the window; 
and it was amusing to see her puzzled look when she 
found only the wall there. She often tried to catch 
shadows and slanting sunbeams which shot into the 
room when the sun was west; but in this she was not 
unlike many wiser heads. When Grace was busy with 
her sewing, little Snowflake would slyly steal up and 
run with her ball of thread. In one thing [ think she 
showed more wisdom than many boys and girls I 
know, not to mention older people. She always play- 
ed or rested in the sunshine if she could. If there was 
only a little patch of it on the carpet, she would creep 
over to take her nap there 

Sometimes somebody’s little daughter will wilfully 
Stay out of the sunshine for a whole day, bringing 
gloomy shadows with her wherever she comes—t 
mean the heart sunshine, which shows itself in smiling 
eyes and loving words. 

Let kitty teach you a lesson of always searching for 
the spot where the sunbeams rest. She may sometiines 
fail to find one; but you need never be at aluss. Al- 
ways have “the bird in the bosom” singing sweetly, 
and you will not get naughty, and pouting, and unlovely. 
Keep the heart full of sweet and kindly thoughts, and 
you can make a world of sunshine for other people as 
well as for yourself. “A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine.”—Merry’s Museum. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Porco, or Italian Blind-Man‘s Buff. 


This game is similar to ‘Buff with the Wand.” 

Several persons, male and female, join hands so as to forma 
circle, and one person, who is blindfolded, is placed in the ceniue, 
with a small stick in his or her hand. ‘Ihe players dance round 
the hoodwinked person, Who tries to touch one of them with the 
wand andifhe succeeds, the ring of people stops. The plaver 
then grunts like a pig—hence the name cf the gume—crows. or 
imitates some animal, and the person touched must endeavor to 
imitate the noise as closely as possible, without discovering his or 
herself. If the party touched is discovered, then the hoodwinked 
player transfers the bandage and the stick to that player, and 
takes the vacant place in the ring of persons, who once more re- 
sume their dance, until another player is touched. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am composed of 14 letters: 

My 1, 5,7, 14 is a companion, 

My 4. 8 is an interjection 

My 10, 11, 13, 12, 2, 11, 3 is a scoundrel. 

My 6, 11,9 is in very common use in the kitchen. 
My whole is a village on the Hudson. 


3. 

Iam aword of four letters, two of which are of no importance, 
signifying nought. For myself, 1 am an article of extended use, 
and worn by a lady, a friar, a snake, aclergyman, a flower, and a 
bird. I gave a surname to a famous archer who lived about the 
time of Richard 1., and to a poet of the reign of Victoria. My 1am- 
ily is large, though I am an orphan, for when I go among them 
lcan count sisters and brothers, maidens and mothers. Lam 
somewhat addicted to single life, for | dweil with spmsters; vet L 
am fund of society, for where a great many neighbors dwell to- 
gether you will always findme. [am rather of a monastic turn, 
too, and have patronized Beguines and Scurs de Charite, Capn- 
chins and Franciscans. Kings and queens favor me, however, 
when I assume knightly orders, and I flourish highest under their 
protection. Wherever [ am. [ am at least sure of subsistence. In 
all probability you have seen my like, but even when you tind me 
you may be puzzled, for 1 often show two faces! 


4. 

If my second comes first, 
‘Tis an animal; but 

If my second comes second, 
Why then itis nut. 

So if it’s an animal, 
Then you may back it; 

But supposing it isn t. 

eave you to crack it. 


If my Jirst is my second 
‘Tis sure to be fleet; 
If my second's my first 
It is not fit to eat; 
And what is my whole 
Will depend upon whether 
My second and first 
You fit rightly together. 


. 5. 

Though we are small, we're useful to mankind; 
Go where you will you cannot fail to find 

The product of our toil. Within the walls 

Of humble cottages and stately hally 

Alike is seen our aid. There is no man, 
Woman, or child, within the realm but can 
Give evidence of us, since they all bear 

Upon their bodies proofs of what, with care, 

e can be made to do. When the first light 
Shone on our slender form, polished and bright, 
Man recognized us as an essential thing, 

Hence does our title such a fact outbring. 

You'll find our birthday grav'n on hist'ry's page; 
‘Twas not of yesterday—for many an age 

Has now passed o'er our heads. We have got eyes, 
And yet we cannot see; you may surmise 

From this fact that we're dull and stupid. blind; 
You are mistaken; we are sharp, you ll find, 
And active when at work. Double the last 

Of all our letters, and our fame is past 

As an essential thing; nay, you will see 

Instead of that, ‘tis needless we shall be. 


Conundrums. 
Why is a poor cat likely to guess a riddle? Because itasa@ 
needy puss ((2dipus). 
Why might sailors be naturally supposed to be very little men? 
Because they can sleep in their watches. 
Why should a wheelwright be expected to excel in debate? Bi - 
cause he would naturally be a good spokesman. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


e sure your sin will find you out. 


1. B Bees-ew er-ewers-inn- 
W-ill- fin Ib-U-out. 





2. Forth-Fort-For-Of. 
3. Valentine's Day. 


4. Cri-sis. 
5, Fat-her. 
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For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


From a Correspondent in London. 
A Royal Group. 

I did not exhaust Madame Toussaud’s collection of 
wax figures in my last letter. It would take a great 
many letters to do that. Besides, I should be sorry if I 
had, because I want to lead you slowly through her 
galleries, pausing, wherever a bit of history may be 
brought in, to refresh your memory, or add some little 
incident to your stock of knowledge. 

We pass on, then, to the next group worthy of notice. 
Like the last, it is placed upon a large square made to 
represent the floor of a room, and on it, standing in dif- 
ferent attitudes, Henry VIII., of England—who was 
made king in 1509—and his six wives; Cardinal Wol- 
sey, that ambitious man, stood in the background, and 
in front the prince, who became King Edward VI. 

I have sometimes, when years ago I read Henry 
VIIL.’s history, pictured this most cruel, voluptuous 
king, and I have no doubt but the likeness, as it is 
transmitted in this portrait in wax, is a truthful one. 
The tyrant and sensualist is represented as an immense 
man, of a stature and breadth seldom seen in these 
days, dressed in a magnificent suit of armor as worn at 
the tournament of the field of the cloth of gold. The 
sanguinary monster who has disgraced the page of his- 
tory wears his character on his fair face. Fair as fair 
as smoothness of skin, flaxen hair, and eyes of light 
blue can make it. But the eyes are crafty and treach- 
erous, the lips are, though well formed, exceedingly 
unpleasant, and the great, broad figure wears a horrible 
repulsion that communicates itself to the mind of the 
gazer, although the rich trappings, dazzling with dia- 
monds and precious stones, bewilder the sight. 

At the carly age of eighteen, this miserable man, by 
the mere chances of birth, was raised to the crown of 
England, and he early gave loose to those fearful pas- 
sions and vindictive dispositions that characterized all 
his after life. During his reign of thirty-seven years 
the Jives of thousands were sacrificed, and of his six 
wives two were beheaded under the most heart-rending 
circumstances. His queens are all there—Catherine of 
Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jcne Seymour, Anne of Cleves, 
Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr. 

They are each considered beautiful. Anne Boleyn, 
however is the handsomest—her loveliness being in- 
creased, perhaps, by the magnificent costume of that 
period, the jewelry of which is almost bright enough to 
blind one. The richest laces, the most dazzling silks 
embroidered with gold, and silver, and pearls, and dia- 
monds, enhance the splendor of her appearance. Cath- 
erine has the dark eyes, brows and hair of Spain. Her 
mother was queen Isabel, and she was born in the town 
of Alcald de Henares, in 1485, Hers was an eventful 
life, for her early infancy was spent amidst the storm 
of battle and of seige. 

But the fate of poor Anne Boleyn draws more largely 
upon our sympathies, because by command of her in- 
human husband, for no other reason than because he 
had seen another whom he wickedly coveted—she was 
beheaded at the tower. I almost refrain from touching 
the portals of that black and bloody tower, when I re- 
flect upon the tragedies its walls have witnessed. It 
seems as if the atmosphere must be different from any 
other; pestilent with the odor of blood, and the echoing 
cries of the victims who have there been dragged to the 
scaffold. 

Jane Seymour I did not like. She was as cruel and 
crafty, I am inclined to think, as the man she called 
lord and master. Four and twenty hours had scarce 
elapsed after the axe was dyed with the blood of her 
royal mistress Anne, when she became the bride of 
Henry VIII., the preparations for the execution of 
Anne and those for the royal marriage having gone on 
at one and the same time. One shudders to think of 
such atrocities, and thanks God sincerely that such 
fearful days are past, that the education and intelli- 
gence of the people are becoming more powerful engines 
than the sceptre and the royal nod of kings. 

Next on the list comes Anne of Cleves. She has less 
beauty than the rest, but is well spoken of in history as 
a good woman and courteous lady. Catherine Howard, 
daughter of an illustrious house, comes next. Cousin 
to the lovely, but ill-fated Anne Boleyn, she was equally 
unfortunate. She, too, is gorgeously attired, though 
she is not as beautiful as her cousin. I used often to 
wonder what these young and lovely women were 
thinking about, that they dared thus tempt their fate. 
It was before I knew what power dwelt in kings,— 
a power happily becoming less with every year—and 
that may yet die out before the superior nobility of a 
self-governing people. 

Catherine Parr, the sixth and last queen of Henry, 
seems almost to announce the fact in her quiet, tri- 


nmphant smile. She was the first Protestant queen of | 


England, if you remember, and considered very lovely. 
One feels as if it would be a fine thing to congratulate 
her and shake hands over it, if her white and marvel- 
lously small hands would bear shaking. Besides, you 
seem to realize more fully, before these cunning coun- 
terfeits, the actual fact that they did live and did suffer 


—that they trod the courts, and palaces, and streets of 


this old English land, and lie, every one of them, under 
this very English sod that we are treading day by day. 

The other two figures are King Edward—a handsome, 
blue-eyed youth, son of Jane Seymour—and Cardinal 
Wolsey, in his red cap, red cape, and red gloves, who 
stands presenting a book, also bound in red, to one of 
the queens. Wolsey was, in one sense, a great man— 
great in literature, great in statesmanship, and we can- 
not help thinking, great in rascality, or he could not 
have been the reigning favorite of sucha t 


as t 


_Henry VIII. He even eclipsed his master, it is said, in 

splendor and expensiveness—built a palace, called 
| Hampton Court, and kept a retinue of eight hundred 
| persons. But the poor favorite died a most unhappy 
; death, deserted, as you know, by the king and relent- 
lessly persecuted by his minions. It is he, if you re- 
| meber, whom Shakespeare makes say,— 


| 

“If [had served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He weuld not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 








VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE HEROINE. 


Come, children, lay your toys aside, 
Here is a tale for you; 
‘fis somewhat sorrowful, I know, 
But it is really true. 
I knew the darling little one 
Whose actions | rehearse, 
Replete with charities sublime, 
hich murmur through my verse. 


The summer morn was fresh and fair, 
A burst of song uprose 
From bush, and bough, and thicket-brake, 
And gentle coppice-close. 
The litule town was all astir, 
From fisher's door to door, 
Half-hid within a queenly cove, 
On old Cornwallia’s shore. 


We pass the houses of the rich, 
And in an alley dim 
We tind a hovel, nearly down 
Kbeside the water s rim. 
The furniture is broken boards, 
From which the paintis fled; 
The window-panes are stutfed with rags, 
And straw the only bed. 


Within this dwelling we behold 
Four children, poorly clad: 
Three girls with shining hazel eyes, 
And one a little lad, 
Their cheeks are hunger-marked and pale, 
Their lids with weeping red, 
For they, since early yestermorn, 
Have never tastét bread. 


Approach, and hear the eidest child 
Address this starving band, 

A slender girl of eight years old, 
With feeble, teverish hand :— 

“Be good, my dears, till sister comes; 
She'll run with nimble feet, 

And [ am sure will bring you back 
Some nice sweet bread to eat.” 


Away she went: but when? but where? 
Within a garden-ground, 

To pluck the berries from the bush, 
Which hung 1n clusters round; 

Hired by a neighbor, for the sum 
Ot tuurpence every day, 

For which she worked from early morn 
Till evening shadows gray. 


When noon came hot with scorching sun, 
And rang the dinner-bell, 
Her master paid two pence to her, 
Which she had earned so well: 
Then hastening to a baker's shop, 
She bought a loat of bread, 
And bore it home with fleeting feet, 
On which those children ted. 


Their mother died one winter morn, 
When ice was on the hill: 

She bade them trust in God, and He 
Would be their Parent still. 

Their father was a wicked man, 
A drunkard and a sot: 

He ran away, and left them here 
To struggle with their lot. 


And hence the little maiden strove 
To feed them day by day, 
By earning underneath the bush, 
rhis small but welcome pay. 
She plucked the fruit and bought the bread 
With cheerfulness, | ween, 
Keeping the least share tor herself: 
O, little cottage queen! 


And thus she wrought day after day, 
More than her strength would bear, 

Until she fell, as fall the brave, 
O'errun by want and care, 

They took her to the Union- house, 
Upon a neighboring hill, 

Yet even there, in altered garb, 
She was an empress still. 


Her sisters and her brother shared 
The shelter of the place, 

And sometimes I, when reading there, 
Have gazed into her face. 

Her eye was tull of more than earth, 
Angelic was her mien, 

And nota murmur passed her lips: 
O yes, she was a queen! 





And paler, paler still she grew, 
And feebler on her bed, 
Until one morn, when all was peace, 
She called the nurse, and said, 
“Farewell! farewell! I'm going away, 
To live beyond the sky! 
I hear my Saviour calling me: 
I'm not afraid to die!" 


And then she died, like one who slept, 
And long for rest had striven, 

And angels o'er the Union dropped, 
And bore her up to heaven. 

Her brother quickly followed her. 
“I'm coming, Lord,” said he, 

Then lifted up his hands, and smiled 
As sweetly as could be. 


In one small grave they laid the twain, 
Within the churchyard ground, 
To rest among the village dead, 
Who lie entombed around. 
All cold, and pain, and hunger now, 
And weeping days are o'er, 
And from the healing Tree of Lite 
They feed forevermore. 
Phe Cornish Poet. 


4 





THE BIRDS. 


Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, gives an ac- 
count of Mr. Fox, of Tragedna, near Falmouth, Eng. 
who, by persevering kinriness, has won the affection of 
a large number of birds—so much so that they fly to 
meet him when he calls them, and hop about him, eat- 
ing the crumbs with which his pockets are well filled. 
When digging in his garden it is no uncommon sight 
to see little birds hopping on the handle of the spade or 
rake used by the gentleman, thus showing their confi- 
dence in him. Sometimes they enter his bedroom early 
in the morning through the window, and in their way 
call out, “Itis time to get up.” 

On Sunday, when Mr. Fox goes to his place of wor- 
ship, some of the birds are frequently seen to accom- 
pany him along the road, chirping and singing all the 





| Way: 

= Burritt calls Mr. Fox the “Rarey of the bird 
world.” 

| Mr. Samuel Gurney, M. P., has given us a very 
| pleasing confirmation of Mr. Burritt’s testimony. He 
| states: “When visiting Mr. Fox, I was perfectly as- 
| tonished, on walking out into the garden, to see, on his 
| sounding a whistle, the birds come fluttering round him. 
| One robin was actually so tame that it picked a piece of 

bread out of Mr. Fox’s mouth!” 








JUDICIOUSLY COOL. 
The New Bedford Standard tells the following : 


| A friend of ours who has been unfortunate enough to 
be taken down with the varioloid, left his boarding 
house very quietly and suddenly, as soon as the first 
symptoms of the disease began to manifest themselves, 
and took his quarters at the hospital. In order to allay 
the anxiety of his landlord as to his whereabouts, he 
sent him a note, stating that he “entertained no person- 
al hostjlity towards the house, but that he did not wish 

‘0 iate with the boarders.” 











A *DOCTOR’S LINE.” 


In a not very populous district in the neighborhood 
of Dumfries there resides a carter, named Brown, with 
his wife and mother. One day the old lady was taken 
alarmingly ill; the son hurried tothe town and returned 
with a prams. The patient was examined and a 
piece of paper called for, on which to note the reme- 
dies to be administered. Not a suitable piece of paper 
was, however, to be found in this isolated domicile, and, 
singular enough, the doctor had not a scrap in his pos- 
session. “Have you a piece of chalk, then?” some- 
what grufily inquired the M.D. He was answered in 
the affirmative, provided with the article, wrote the 
prescription out on the door, and taking leave, told his 
employer to get the parish schoolmaster to transcribe 
it. Brown, however, was not disposed to put himself 
under obligation to even such a genial personage as the 
village dominie, and though he may never have heard 
of Mr. Smiles’s “Self Help,” he determined on a course 
that showed he was at least familiar with the adage, 
“He is best served who serves himself.” The fasten- 
ings of the hinges were immediately removed, the door 
taken down, laid on a barrow, wheeled into town with 
all possible haste. Arrived at Dumfries, he strode into 
an apothecary’s shop with the door on his shoulder, and 
the astonishment of the knight of the pestle and mortar 
when it was placed on the counter with the words, 
“There's a line from Dr. .’ may be better imag- 
ined than described. Apothecaries, however, are not 
quite as particular as bankers as to what they honor, 
and our friend received his medicine without being 
subjected to many queries. 





CARE IN LITTLE THINGS. 

Truly great men are scrupulous in caring for small 
things, and their exactness often carries with it a pungent 
rebuke to others who are constitutionally negligent. 
The following good story is told of Gen. Washington : 


One day Gen. Washington and some of his officers, 
while staying at Boston, went to vfsit Chelsea. On 
their way they stopped to rest and refresh tnemselves 
at the mansion of Mr. Dexter, a beautiful spot, sur- 
rounded by stately elms and green fields. They alight- 
ed, and after securing their horses under the trees, 
went to partake of the good cheer within. 

As they came out, one of the gentlemen accidentally 
knocked a stone from the wall which ran before the 
house. Washington told him he had better replace the 
stone. : 

“No,” answered the officer; “I will leave that for 
somebody else.” 

Washington then went quietly and put the stone up 
again, saying, as he did so, “I always make it my rule 
in visiting a place to leave things in as good order as I 
find them.” 

Let every boy and youth remember this declaration 
of the great and good Washington, and make ita rule 
of action through life. 





A LARGE FORK FOR A BIG KNIFE. 
The German journals relates the following anecdote : 


Saxhausen is one of the suburbs of Frankfort, and is 
partly occupied by gardeners, who are considered, 
rightly or wrongly, to be a clownish lot. When the 
Prussian troops entered the city every house was 
obliged to billet one or two soldiers. The inhabitants 
of Saxhausen acquitted themselves of this duty with a 
very bad grace, and one of them showed such manifest 
signs of ill-will towards his guest, that the latter, when 
he sat down to dinner, placed his sword on the table by 
his side, with a very signiticant gesture. The country- 
man said nothing, but left the room and returned in a 
moment with an enormous pitchfork, which he laid 
beside the sword. The soldier flushed up with anger, 
but the other quietly observed,— 

“I thought that for so biga knife a big fork was re- 
quired. If you like we can make use of our own im- 
plement.” 

This was all the satisfaction the son of Mars could 
obtain, so he thought fit to put his sword away in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen while the other withdrew his pitch- 
fork. 


“Answer a fool according to his folly,” says the wise 
man. It is a pretty sure way to show him how big a 
fool he is. 








A CAT AND DOG STORY. 


A family cat belonging to a country friend is the 
heroine of asingular story. Puss recently became the 
mother of an interesting family of kittens. Proud of 
her charge, she deposited them upon the uppermost 
part of the haymow in the barn, access to which could 
only be had by a ladder. As soon as her ladyship had 
her charge comfortably provided for, she descends the 
steps, makes her way to the farm-house, and entering 
the kitchen, walked up to the house dog, and by such 
means of communication as exist among the brute 
creation, intimated to Jack that she had something to 
show him. Returning to the barn, Jack following, 
they both went up the steps, and proceeding to the nest 
puss spread her little family before her companion, and 
with true motherly pride called for an expression of 
Jack’s admiration. Jack, after viewing the progeny 
for afew moments, placed his paws upon them, and 
licking them all overin the most affectionate manner, 
departed down the steps with the dignity ofa patriarch. 
—New York Express. 

—_———_<+@o___—_—— 


SAVED HER RUM. 


Many years ago an Indian woman attempted to cross 
the Connecticut River in a canoe, just above Bellows 
Falls, but carelessly let herself fall within the power of 
the current. Perceiving her danger, she took a bottle 
of rum she had with her, and drank the whole of it; 
then lay down in her canoe to meet her destiny. She 
miraculously went through safe, and was taken out of 
the canoe quite intoxicated. Being asked how she 
could be so daringly imprudent as to drink such a 
quantity of rum with the prospect of instant death be- 
fore her, the squaw, as well as her condition would let 
her, replied, “Yes, it was too much rum to drink at 
once, to be sure; but I was unwilling to lose a drop of 
it; so I drank it, and you see I have saved it all.” 


This is like the man who killed his horses on the 
coming of a hard winter to save their lives. 
BREE A 


Some gentleman fresh from a Western tour, during 
a call at the White House, while Mr. Lincoln was Pres- 
ident, referred, in the course of conversation, to a body 
of water in Nebraska which bore an Indian name sig- 
nifying Pie me water.” Mr. Lincoln imme:Jiately 
responded: “As ‘laughing water,’ according to Long- 
fellow, is ‘Minnehaha,’ this evidently should be ‘Min- 
neboohoo.’” 


Youne Beecher W—— was an inveterate lisper. 
ios on a bed of sickness, a lady friend exclaimed : 
“Why, Beecher, how thin you are!” 

“Yeth, Mith,” replied the invalid, “I’m tho thin be- 
cauthe I'm tho thick.” Paradoxical, wasn’t it ? 


A uivinc horse was sold by auction for a cent a 
pound, at Springfield, last week. We once saw a very 
good looking cow go off at the same rate. It was one 
sent to the pound. 


“I sHouLD think these omnibus wheels would be fa- 
tigued, after running all day,” observed John. 

“Well, yes,” replied Tommy, taking a squint at them, 
“they appear to be tired.” 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 
Oliver Optic’s New Books, 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Forei 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Honisatt 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50, 7 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among th 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lae a 


m 

These two volumes complete a 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 

In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait. Ho) 
In School and Out, Workand Win, "Haste and Wee 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories, 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SoLpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tuk YOUNG LILUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


THE SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy, 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series, 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little,’ 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Bi . 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 7 Seas 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben 9. Robinson Crus. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. ‘The Picnic Party’ 
7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimble 
8. Careless Kate, 12. 'Lhe Do-Somethi 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Strect Scenes in Bo 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Oj 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


1, Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gut, 
4. Dolly and I, 


ston. B 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Prairie Crus: 
Arabian Nights, _ 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75¢ 
COMPRISING : 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple, 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bool 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Six volumes, 


Little Prudy, 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





2" Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, cor- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 50—3m 





THE “JANUARY THAW" often leaves many unpleasant me- 
mentoes, in the shape of sudden Colds and Coughs. ‘they are, 
however, easily controlled by Coz’s COUGH BALSAM. It is agree- 
able to the taste, effectual, and no family with children subject to 
Croup can afford to be without it, as it is infallible for Croupif 
taken in season. 2-lw 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY CARPETINGS, of 
Foreign and American production. Our stock of these fine 
goods is very complete. Our retail customers are furnished at 
wholesale prices)s NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2-2w 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for sale 
at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
OOMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2-3w 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Infiuenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incip- 
ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive Patients 
in advanced stages of the disease. 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so nnmerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been restortd 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by is 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other expeci- 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to emply 
tor the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary 0! 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many inferior rew- 
edies thrust upon the community have failed and been discarded, 
this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on tht 
afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous 
and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to 00 
for their relief all that it has ever done. : 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
nent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 

ful of ourr dies, but space here will not permit the i- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis ou 

AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also full de 

scriptions of the complaints they cure. : a 
Those who require an alterative medicine to purify thé blood will 

find Aver’s Comp. ExT. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. TT 

it once, and you will know its value. 








Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists. —2meow 





A VALUABLE MEDICINE. — Dr. Po- 
land's White Pine Compound, advertised in our columns, 
is a successful attempt to combine and apply the medicinal 
virtues of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has tes- 
timonials to its value from persons well known to our citizens. 
We recommend its trial in all those cases of disease to which 
it is adapted. It is for sale by ail our druggists.—J) 


The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. POLAND'S 
White Pine Compound 
Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of eleven years, ae 


New England States, where its merits have become as 
known as the tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 


The White Pine Compound 


CURES 

Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting + 
Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is & emarke 
able Rem for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty © 
Voiding U: Bleeding from the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Gravel, and other Complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it W' 
be found very valuable. 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of 4 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICINE. 
It is Pleasant, Safe and Sure. 








Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally 
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